What general conclusions can you draw from the figures
on page 179?
Some people say that they cannot afford fresh fruit
during the winter. If they stopped to think how much
they pay for pies and cakes and other similar desserts,
they might be surprised. Suppose that there are four
people in a family and that each person in the family
has a piece of pie that costs ten cents. How much fruit
and of what kind could be bought for that forty cents?
When the baking is done at home, it may seem cheaper
because few people count up what home-baked foods
actually cost. Most of the ingredients are on hand on the
day when the baking is done. You can figure out the cost
of homemade pies and puddings and then compare this
cost with the prices of fresh, canned, and dried fruits.
The thrifty shopper not only plans what to buy and
knows how to choose good sources of food values at low
prices, but he also sees that he gets the right amounts for
his money. In some stores everything is plainly marked,
In others you have to ask the prices. It is wise to ask
before you order. Do you ever say, "Give me a dime's
worth of that/' or do you ask for a pound or a dozen?
The people who make a study of wise buying advise you
to ask always for a definite amount. See for yourself what
the scales read. In many stores the clerk adds up the
prices of the things you have bought and gives you the
adding machine tape with the total printed on it.
Many of the things you buy are in packages. On each
package the net weight should be printed. The net
weight is the weight of the contents inside the package.
Look for the net weight, so that you can tell how much
food a package really holds. It may not be so full as you
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